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THE NEXT MEETING 


H The president for the year makes his bow with the 
announcement that the autumn meeting of the Association 
will be held in Springfield on Saturday the 9th of Decem- 
ber. In the morning the schools of Springfield will dem- 
onstrate the Group Method with a fair-sized class; and 
immediately thereafter certain observers will comment 

upon what they have witnessed, and thus open a sort of 
brief symposium on the group method in general. For 

the second topic Professor Charles Swain Thomas, who 

! has been looking into the subject abroad, will speak on 

| The Teaching of English in England, and his paper will 
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be discussed by other students of this interesting subject, 
which has recently been given much attention by the Eng- 
lish themselves. After luncheon at one o’clock in the High 
School of Commerce the third topic—The Teaching of 
Twentieth Century Literature in School and College—will 
be taken up by two speakers, one for the schools and one 
for the colleges, and a brief discussion, led by chosen 
speakers, will follow. Fuller details will later be sent to 
all members. 


It is well that a meeting should be held in Springfield 
every few years in order that there may be no Near 
Eastern Question in the Association—not that one has ever 
threatened! We should give the local clubs so auspiciously 
started all over the state by Mr. Hinchman and Mr. Robin- 
son an opportunity to attend a meeting occasionally with- 
out a long journey. The fare is no greater from here to 
there than from there to here! Besides, Springfield in its 
noble valley is situated in one of the most distinguished 
academic neighborhoods of the United States. Therefore, 
we bespeak for our western associates a large and en- 
thusiastic delegation. 


K. G. T. WEBSTER, President. 
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THE KING’S OWN* 
A Play for Good English Week 


ALICE E. ALDRICH 
Edward Everett Schesl, Boston 


PERSONS OF THE PLAY 
Richard, King of Good English Lord Writewell, Under Secre- 
Lord Judgewell, Lord High tary of State 
Clerk of the Court 
First and Second Constables. 
Lord Speakwell, Secretary of first and Second Court Officers 
State Twenty-five offenders 


Chancellor, the Judge 


Time—a period beginning two weeks before Good English 
Week and ending with the week succeeding it. 


ACT 1 


Room in the palace of the King of Good English. A massive 
writing-table with a great chair occupying the middle front, the 
table parallel with the audience, the chair behind it and facing 
the audience. A smaller chair at the left end of the table. Two 
chairs against the side walls, left and right. Folding doors at 
the cenire back open inward. A bust of Shakespeare on a pedes- 
tal. On the table are desk-fittings, including a long quill pen, 
green in colar, the same hue as the green trimmings on the uni- 
forms; also a large sheet of paper for the proclamation. 

The curtain rises, discovering Lord Writewell, Under Secre- 
tary of State, busy arranging the table and putting the last 
touches to it. 


Enter Lord Speakwell. 


Lorp SPEAKWELL. Is everything in readiness for His 
iseley signature? (Hxamines the table and the proclama- 
tion, 

Lorp WRITEWELL. Yes, Lord Speakwell. 

Speak. ‘He should be here even now. 

Writs. Yes, to sign a proclamation sorely needed. (Points 
to the paper.) 

Sprak. “Tis true, for there are many in this great king- 
dom who persistently waver in their allegiance. 

Writr. Did you ever consider who they are that best serve 
our gentle monarch? They are the mightiest minds of our 
time: men of letters, philosophers, scientists, great statesmen, 
orators, preachers of the word of God, all made mightier by 
that very service. 

SPEAK. But each of us also in his own degree should give 
most willing service to so gentle a sovereign; to one, more- 


* Copyrighted, 1922, by Alice BE, Aldrich. 
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over, who confers such great benefits for loyalty to him. 

Writr. A very miracle in benefits is wrought, for thought 
itself is quickened by the very attempt to give it worthy 
expression. 

SPEAK. Gentle indeed he is, as you have just said, and as 
all men declare him. I am glad to note here, however (points 
to the proclamation), that at last he is to assert that author- 
ity which he usually seems so unwilling to exhibit. The fact 
is that he has always believed that he could win the loyalty 
of the rebellious by appeals to reason and to right. You 
marked his reference to the prosecution and punishment of 
offenders ? 

Write. Yes, and with deepest satisfaction. 


SpEAK. It is time he were here now (looks at watch). At 
three he goes in royal state to deliver to the Lords and Com- 
mons in the Assembly his speech from the throne. “ 

Writs. He is, I understand, to make an appeal for new 
and rigorous legislation against the law-breakers of this good 
land. The time is ripe to strike the enemy and to strike him 
hard. Heaven grant the Assembly go even beyond his desire! 

SpEAK. So say I. 

Write. His Majesty comes even now. 

(Lords bow low as the King enters from the door in 
company with the Chancellor. The King is in his robes 
of state, and the Chancellor in his judge’s gown They 
talk in low tones.) 

Kine. Good day, my Lords. 

Lorps. Good day, Your Majesty. 

Kine (to Chan.) We have fallen on evil times, my Lord, 
that this should be necessary. 

Cuan. Evilindeed, Your Majesty, but soon tomend. Your 
Majesty’s proclamation will reach the hearts of most of the 
people, and the new laws bound to follow today’s appeal to 
the Assembly will take care of the more stubborn rebels. May 
I tell Your Majesty that I rejoice that your gentleness, so 
often mistaken for lack of power, has at last, so rumor has 
it, given place to that force which the fool deems its only 
expression ? 

Kine. It still grieves me thus to threaten. (Turns to 
Lord Speak.) Is the paper ready for the signing, my Lord? 

Speak. Yes, Your Majesty. 

Kine. (He takes it up, glances at the writing, and shows 
it to the Chan.) Most handsomely engrossed, is it not? 

Cuan. Yes indeed, Your Majesty. The writing looks like 
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that Palmer method which my last new secretary uses, so she 
tells me. Phe. te 

Kina. If that is Palmer, I should advise its introduction 
into the schools. 

Cuan. I will make a note of that, Your Majesty. (He 
writes in his note-book.) (King sits down to the table.) 

Kine. I asked you to come, my Lord, for I wanted you to 
be the first to hear my proclamation in its final form. It con- 
cerns you deeply, since it will become your duty to preside in 
the courts, where offenders will be tried. (He reads.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOOD ENGLISH 
A Proclamation 
By His Royal Majesty Richard the Defender 
Loyal subjects serve their King devotedly from year’s end 
to year’s end, and in such as these is my country rich indeed. 
Some there are, however, who, through carelessness, or sloth, 
or ignorance, or malice, waver in their allegiance. Their 
defection causes me great grief. Now, therefore, that they 
may be brought to a sense of their obligation to King and 
country, I have set apart a period in which they are to con- 
sider these obligations, amend their ways, and with contrite 
hearts gladly dedicate themselves to my service. And in this 
quickening of the spirit and consecration to King and country 
they shall be joined by all the others of my vast domain, for 
such is the frailty, or perhaps the high privilege of human 
i that no one, however well he serve, may not serve 
etter. 


(To the Chan.) That last is rather neat, is it not? 


Cuan. Your Majesty has certainly left nobody out of that 


proclamation. 

Kine (reads). In this period of time to be set apart, I 
exhort my subjects to review and observe the rules of gram- 
mar, for they teach us how the best speakers and writers use 
the English language. Sentence structure must be consid- 
ered. War must be waged on slang so that originality of 
thought and expression replace its senseless and wearying 
repetition. 'Trite expressions must vanish. The vocabulary 
must be increased by constant industry. Not less important 
than these are correct pronunciation, clear enuncation, and 
the musical voice. 

(To the Chan.) Have I forgotten anything? 

Cuan. Nothing is lacking, Your Majesty. 

Kine (reads). Now, therefore, that due consideration be 
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given to the subject of Good English, I hereby set apart the 
week of ———— as Good English Week, and call upon all my 
subjects duly to observe it. 

(To the Chan.) This is the new part. Listen. 

(Reads.) Children, by constant watch of themselves and 
their companions. Teachers, by their example, instruction, 
vigilance, and inspiration. Officers of the law, by being 
strict in the observance of their duty. (To the Chan.) And 
this is where you come in. (Reads.) Judges, by inflicting 
upon offenders the full penalty of the law. 

Kine. Well, my Lord, what think you of the final word- 
ing? 

Cuan. I congratulate Your Majesty, and rejoice at the 
firm stand that you have taken. It will be my pleasure in the 
exercise of my office most firmly to support that stand. 

(King prepares to sign.) 

Kine. (Reads.)Given at the Royal Palace of the King of 
Good English on the day of , in the year of 
our Lord , and of the founding of the Kingdom of 
Good English the four hundred and twenty: 

(Signs) RICHARD, R. 


Kine. (To Lord Speak.) And now you sign, Lord 
Speakwell. 

SppaK. (Sits, and writes as he speaks.) _ By the King of 
Good English. Lord Speakwell, Secretary of State. (Rises.) 

Kine (to Lord Speak.) See that this reaches the Home 
Secretary at once, to be published without delay. 

Speak. It shall be done, Your Majesty. (Rolls up the 
paper.) . 

Kine (to Chan.) The first step has been taken. We take 
the next in the Assembly even now. Let us go. (Moves 
onward to the left of the stage talking with the Chan. Exit, 
with the Chan., and followed by the two Lords.) 


ACT 2 


Curtain rises on a court room where a clerk is seated at a 
table before the Judge’s bench. He is busy with his papers. The 
second C. O. enters from the right of the stage, and stands at the 
right front. Immediately enter from each side one constable 
followed by a double line of prisoners, twenty-five in number in 
all. Each line marches obliquely across the stage, stopping 1 or 
2 feet from the Judge’s bench, which occupies the centre back. 
Some smile, some sob, some weep, some are insolent, some sul- 
len, some defiant. Constables quiet them and arrange them in 
order. 
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When this is done, enter from the left stage First Court Offi- 
cer bearing his mace and preceding by some three feet the 
Judge (Chan.), who, dressed in his robe, proceeds with dignity 
across the stage. As soon as the Judge comes in sight, the First 
C. O. steps aside to the back and faces the audience. At the 
same time the Second C. O. cries, ‘The Court,” whereupon the 
first C. O. drops his mace with a resounding thud, and the Clerk 
rises. The Judge proceeds with dignity to the bench. He sits, 
then arranges and reads his papers. After a moment he nods his 
head to the Second C. O., who proceeds to open court. Judge 
and Clerk rise. 


Seconp C. O. Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons 
having anything to do before the Honorable Lord Chancellor 
in the King’s Court now holden at Boston within and for 
the County of Suffolk, draw near, give your attendance, and 
ye shall be heard! God save the Kingdom of Good English! 
(Judge and Clerk sit. The C. O. stand.) 

CLERK (rising and addressing the prisoners, looking first to 
one side, then to the other.) (Reads from his records.) 1 
have complaints against you charging that during the week 
of , a week set apart by the King’s proclamation for 
the observance of the usages of Good English, you have vio- 
lated various rules of grammar, have disregarded the princi- 
ples of sentence structure, have ignored the standards of 
pronunciation, and have indulged in the constant use of slang. 
What say you, guilty or not guilty? 

PRISONERS. Guilty. 

Weak Voice rrom AmMona THEM. Please, sir, I didn’t 
know no better. 

Seconp C. O. Silence in the court room! 

Strona Voice. He did, sir; our teacher told us how to 
talk good English. (Laughter.) 

Sec. C. O. Silence in the court room! 

JupeE. This is indeed a disheartening response to His 
Majesty’s recent exhortation to the use of better English. In 
the face of that proclamation, such disobedience to the laws of 
the realm as you have variously been guilty of, such traffic with 
the foe as you have held assume the form of high treason. It 
is treason, however, the enormity of which you may be made 
to realize, and heartily to repent of, to the end that you may 
yet serve His Majesty as truly as do his most loyal subjects. 
That you may thus be converted from the error of your ways, 
I sentence you all to one week at hard mental labor. You are 
to be confined in the north wing of the armory, have the 
plainest of prison fare, go to bed at seven, rise at five, and 
spend your days under the instruction of these worthy officers 
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of the law, His Majesty’s constables. ‘They shall teach you 
the use of good English, and shall practise you in the same. 
They shall admonish you, and if need be, punish you for 
failure to mend your ways. 

Since service forced, however, is only half service, I trust 
that in the exercise of Good English you will come to love it, 
and at the end of your week of imprisonment, come forth 
chastened in spirit. 

I further sentence you to appear in this court room one 
week from today, at this hour, to give before the Court an 
exhibition of the knowledge and skill you will have gained. 
Heaven grant that you come with contrite yet happy hearts! 

(Judge sits, and picking up his papers, busies himself 
with them for a moment. He presently glances at the 
Second C. O., who proceeds to close court. As the C. O. 
begins, Judge and Clerk rise.) 

Sreconp C. O. Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons 
having anything further to do before the Honorable, the Lord 
High Chancellor, now holding court within and for the 
County of Suffolk, at present depart and give your attendance 
upon a new summons, as this sitting of the Court is now 
adjourned without day. God save the Kingdom of Good 
English! 

(The first C. O. raises his mace; the Judge slowly 
walks across the stage; the first C. O. precedes him. 
The Clerk is busy with his papers until the prison- 
ers have filed off, in charge of the constables. They look 
very serious, some sad with eyes downcast. Clerk and 
two C. O. follow.) — 

ACT 3 


(Court Room—Clerk discovered busy with papers. The 
Second C. O. enters from the left of the stage, and 
stands at the front of the stage. Same procedure as in 
Act 2.) 

Jupce. In accordance with sentence imposed by the Court, 
you have here assembled for the purpose of showing how you 
have profited by your week of intensive study. I therefore 
bid you proceed with such exhibitions as you have prepared. 
Be assured that I shall listen with the keenest interest. 

First ConstTasLe. Class in agreement of the verb with 
its subject. (The prisoners in turn recite rapidly.) 

1. A verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 
In sentences beginning with the expletive “there,” a common 
error is the use of a singular verb with a plural subject. 

2. For example: There are many. Not: There 1s. 
There were many. Not: There was. There have been many 
instances of bravery. Not: There has been. 
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3. Don’t is a contraction of do not, and do in the third 
person is used only with a plural subject. When a singular 
verb is used, the form is does, does not, or doesn’t. He doesn’t 
work, she doesn’t work, it doesn’t work. He doesn’t grow, she 
doesn’t grow, it doesn’t grow. He doesn’t eat, she doesn’t 
eat, it doesn’t eat. 


Srconp Con. Class in errors in the use of pronouns. 

4. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in number. 
Everybody has learned his lesson. His, the singular pronoun, 
is used because its antecedent, everybody, is singular. Never 
use their, which is plural, to refer to everybody, anybody, 
nobody, somebody, every one, any one, no one, some one, each, 

5. Each person must deposit his fare in the box. 

6. Each must bear his share of the expense. 

7. No one who has a lower mark than B can get his name 
on the honor roll. 

8. No person has a right to neglect, his health. 

9. Nobody with sense would leave his money in such a 
place. . $i 

10. Any child can learn to swim if he wants to. 

11. -If any one has not. finished his lesson, let him hold 
up his hand. r Oe eee 

12... Anybody wishing to sell his bicycle.must apply here. 

13. Some boy must, have forgotten his cap. 

14. Some one has-taken it upon himself to lower the | 
window. | 

15. Some girl has left her pen on my desk. 

16. Somebody has forgotten:to pay his dues. 

1%. Everyone should take pride in his home. 

18. Everybody likes to do things in his own way. 

19. Whoever loves his school should-do his best to elevate 
its. tone. 

First Con. A predicate nominative is in the nominative 
case. 

20. We should say, “It is I,” and not “It is me,” because 
I refers to it and has the same case, nominative. “TI is the 
nominative of the pronoun, and “me” is the objective. We 
should say, “It is I, it is we, it is he, it is she, it is they.” 

21. IsitI? Isitwe? Isithe? Is itshe? Is it they? 

®2. It was I. It was we. It was he. It was she. It 
was they. 


23. It wasn’t I. It wasn’t we. It wasn’t-he. It wasn’t 
she. Ete. 


24. It might have been I. It might have been we. Etc. 
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25. It could have been I. Ete. 

26. It must have been I. 

2%. I knew it was I. - Ete. 

_ Seconp Con. Many verbs are misused as to meaning. 

28. “Accept” means to take something offered; to “ex- 
cept” means to make an exception of. 

29. It gives me great pleasure to accept the gift. 

30. In my charges I except no one. 

31. “Let” means to permit; “leave,” to let remain, or to 
go away from. 

32. Please let me take you to town. 

33. Pharaoh said, “I will let you go.” 

34. Why do you let your house go to ruin? 

35. Let go. Let us leave him to himself. 

36. “Start” means to set out, or set going. It is never 
followed by an infinitive. Before an infinitive use “begin.” 

37%. We started at seven. He began fo read. He has 
begun to study French. Hostilities have commenced. 
Franklin started on his journey at once. 

First Con. Class in errors in the principal parts of verbs, 
chiefly in the misuse of the principal parts of “come, do, sit, 
set, lie, lay.” 

38. The principal parts of a verb are the present tense, 

“past tense, and past participle. The ear will usually tell 
these by the use of “now, yesterday, and have.” 

39. “Come, came, come.” The common error is the use 
of the past participle “come” for the past tense “came.” 
The past participle will not take a subject; the past tense 
will. 

40. Yesterday I came to school. Yesterday you came to 
school. Yesterday he came to school. We, you, they, etc. 

41. “See, saw, seen.” The common error is the use of the 
past participle “seen,” which will not take a subject, for 
the past tense, which will. 

42. Last night I saw the play. Last night you saw the 
play. He, she, we, you, they. 

43. . “Do, did, done.” The common error is the use of the 
participle “done” for the past tense. 

44, Last night I did my examples. Last night you did 
your examples. Last night he did his examples. We, you, 
they, etc. 

45. “Sit, sat, sat.” It means to repose, and should not be 
confused with set, which means to place, the principal parts 
of which are “set, set, set.” 
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46. Then I sat down. Then you sat down. Then he sat 
down. We, you, they, etc. 

47. I am sitting in the chair. You are sitting in the 
chair. He is sitting, etc. 

48. “Sit down,” said John. “Set the plant out,’ said 
John. 

Jupan. Can any one give me the principal parts of 
“burst” ? 

Votunterer. “Burst, bust, busted.” (Laughter.) 

C. O. Silence in the court room! 

Srconp VotuntEER. There is no such word as “busted.” 
“Burst, burst, burst.” 

49, “Break, broke, broken.” The window was broken by 
John. 

50. “Dive, dived, dived” (not “dove”). I dived three 
times. 

51. “Go, went, gone.” The boy has gone home. 

52. “Hang, hung, hung” is used in speaking of things. 
The ciethes were hung on the line. “Hang, hanged, 
hanged” is used in speaking of people. The man was hanged. 

53. “Lie,” to recline: lie, lay, lain; not to be confused 
with “lay,” to place: lay, laid, laid. 

54. NowIliedown. Iam going to lie down. I am lying 
down. Yesterday I lay down. I have lain down. 

55. Now I lay the book down. I am going to lay the book 


down. I am laying the book down. Yesterday 1 laid the | 


book down. I have laid the book down. 

56. “Drown, drowned, drowned.” There is a “d” at the 
beginning of “drowned and one at the end, but none in the 
middle. He is drowned, he was drowned, he will be drowned, 
he has been drowned, he had been drowned, he will have been 
drowned. 

5%. “Swim, swam, swum.” I once swam three-quarters 
of amile. The fugitive had swum the river. 

58. “Ain’t” is variously called by dictionaries and gram- 
mars a gross vulgarism and an illiterate expression. It is 
never used in polite society. Some dictionaries do not even 
mention the word. 

59. “Drive, drove, driven.” When using an auxiliary 
verb, always use the participle “driven.” ‘He was driven out 
of town. The stake has been driven deep. 

60. “Hat, ate, eaten.” Never use “et.” I ate my lunch, 
you ate your lunch, he ate his lunch, we, ete. 
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61. “Speak, spoke, spoken.” English is spoken every- 
where. 

62. “Throw, threw, thrown.” He threw the ball. 

63. “May” indicates permission. “Can” indicates power. 
May I get some water? You may go to the concert, but I 
doubt whether you can get a seat. May I have some cake? 
You may come to see me whenever you can find time. May 
I trouble you to get me some water? 

64. When asking questions with “I’ and “we,” use “shall.” 
When shall we three meet again? Shall I leave my paper 
here? Shall we wait there? 

Seconp Con. Class in adjectives and adverbs. 

65-a. Illiterate persons often neglect the rule that adjec- 
tives go with nouns and pronouns, and that adverbs go with 

verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. Write carefully. 

His teacher spoke coldly to him because he had behaved dis- 
honorably. 

65-b. Speak slowly and distinctly. He behaved badly. 
He writes badly. He writes more plainly than he once did. 
He draws finely. 

66. “Good” is an adjective. “Well” is the corresponding 
adverb. He had a good sleep. He slept well. George plays 
well. John does not write well. 

67. “Sure” is incorrectly used for “surely.” Are you 
going to the game? Surely. 

68. “Almost” means nearly. “Most” never means nearly. 
It does mean the greatest number or quantity. Most of the 
boys are here. The time has almost come. I have almost 

finished my lesson. You will find me almost any day. Most 
boys like play. 

69. “This” is a singular adjective and should modify the 
singular nouns, “kind” and “sort”; “these” is plural. Al- 
ways say: “This kind of tree is common here.” “That” is a 
singular adjective; its plural is “those.” Do you like that 
sort of pen? Beware of that kind of dog. 

' First Con. Miscellaneous errors. 

0. Never use “had” with “ought.” It is a defective 
word, having only the present tense, and is never used with 
‘an auxiliary verb. I ought to go. You ought to go. He 
‘ought to go. We ought to go. Ete. 

71. When motion is implied, use “into,” not “in.” She 
‘went into the station; not “in.” I walked into the house; 
not “in.” 
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”2. Both the boys left. Not “the both.” Correct form: 
both the boys left. 

"3. Never use “a” after “a good kind of” or “a fine sort 
of.” He is a good sort of fellow. It’s a fine kind of rug. 

74, Such expressions as: in back of, side of, quite a few, 
are not correct. He stood behind me (not in back). She 
sits beside me (not, side of). He made several mistakes 
(not quite a few). } 

%5. Two negatives make an affirmative. When you say, 
“T don’t know nothing about it,” you say, really, that you do 
know something about it. These are correct sentences. I 
know nothing about it. I do not know anything about it. 

"6. Don’t say, “Ul try and go.” Say, “I’ll try to go.” 

"7. Never say, “I could of gone. Say, “I could have 
gone.” 

Srconp Con. Class in the use of the specific word. 

%8. Don’t use one word to express every kind of operation ; 
“fix,” for example. I fixed my hair; I combed my hair. I 
fixed the chair; I repaired the chair. I fixed my room; I set 
my room in order. I fixed the machine; I adjusted the 
machine. 

79. 'There is the word “go” for instance. “For some per- 
sons, all people go to market, go to swim; for the moving of all 
flesh they have but one word go.” If a person knew these 
words that we are about to give as equivalents of go, he would 
_ would speak with much greater accuracy. The following 
sentences contain verbs that express different ways of going. 

80. Creep. The whining school-boy creeps like snail, to 
school, 

81. Crawl. He was hardly able to crawl about the room. 

82. Flutter. The eagle fluttered over her nest. 

83. Fly. Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly up- 


84. Patter. Her little feet pattered up the walk. 

85. Shuffle. The aged man shuffled along with the aid 
of an ivory-headed cane. 

86. Shamble. He shambled across the road as though 
his knees would bear him up no longer. 

87. Run. Ha! Ha! the fox! and after him they ran. 

88. Race. The ships raced from port to port. 

89. Amble. The horse ambled along at such an easy gait 
that it was 6 o’clock before they reached home. 

90. Wobble. The top wobbled crazily at the end. 


91. Leap. Leap in with me to the angry flood. ea | 


ee a 
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92. Loiter. If we have loitered, let us quicken our pace. 

93. Limp. Eurydice limped in on her wounded foot. 

94. Flit. The bird flits away. A shadow flits before us. 

95. Flounder. The horse floundered in the marsh. The 
fish floundered in the bottom of the boat. 

7 Prance. The high-spirited horse pranced along the 
road. 

97. Plod. The weary farmer plods his way homeward 

98. Hop. The bird hopped from spray to spray. 

99. Hurry. Let us hurry lest he escape us. 

100. Troop. The children, loving him, trooped at his 
heels. 

101. Skip, dance, frisk. The child skipped, danced, and 
frisked fantastically. 

102. March. The army marched into the enemy’s coun- 
try. 

103. Meander. For five miles the sacred river meandered 
with a mazy motion through wood and dale. 

104. Stride. To and fro in his simple dwelling strode, 
with a martial air, Miles Standish, the Puritan captain. 

(This list of verbs, but not the sentences, was taken 


from an article in the “English Journal’ for January, 
1919. The author was J. Frank Dobie.) 


105. We have decided that the constant use of slang is 
tiresome for others to listen to, destroys our power to express 
ourselves fluently and with originality, and is simply the sign 
of a lazy mind. ‘Therefore we have agreed to abandon such 
expressions as these: Bet your life, bet your last dollar, not 
on your life, some show, I’ll tell the world, what do you know 
about that, gee, ain’t it swell, ain’t it grand, O boy, good night. 

JUDGE (rising). It has given me the utmost gratification 
to listen to this proof of knowledge and skill acquired during 
your period of imprisonment for treason to the King’s Eng- 
lish. I judge from your manner and your words, and from 
the commendation given by your instructors, that no longer 
do I see rebellious subjects; loyal ones, rather, whose sole aim 
henceforth will be to serve with whole-hearted devotion the 
best interests of their King. (Yo First Constable.) Am I 
right in my judgment? 

First Con. The exhibition which you have just wit- 
nessed proves how devotedly these have applied themselves to 
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the tasks we have set them. The change of heart which is 
apparent to your Lordship we know, from our close associa- 
tion with them, to be real. My belief is that the King will 
never have any subjects more loyal than they. 


Jupce. Then I hereby pronounce the terms of your sen- 
tence fulfilled, and declare you discharged. (Stts, then ar- 
ranges and collects his papers.) 


Curitpren. (Laugh delightedly, but with perfect deco- 
rum.) 


Seconp C. O. Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! All persons 
having anything further to do before the Honorable, the Lord 
High Chancellor, now holding court within and for the County 
of Suffolk, at present depart and give your attendance upon 2 
new summons, as this sitting of the Court is adjourned with- 
out day. God save the Kingdom of Good English! 


(The first C. O. raises his mace, and precedes the 
judge, who walks slowly and with dignity across the 
stage. The children file in broken order, but with de- 
corum, rejoicing. The remaining officers of the Court 
follow them.) 


INTERLUDE 
Spoken before the curtain 


The scene of the next act is a burial-place within the limits 
of that same city that has witnessed the events of the preceding 
acts. Lest you think such a spot too grewsome for representa- 
tion upon the stage, let me tell you the meaning of its apparent 
presence here. 


Now every person in this world who grows in grace from birth 
to death must needs cast forth from his nature from time to time 
unworthy thoughts and low aims. 

That place to which he consigns them, to be forever hidden 
from his view, may well be named, to use that figure of speech 
we know as a metaphor, a place of dead things, a burial-place, 


Thus what you are about to see is but the visualization of a com- 
mon enough metaphor. 


ACT 4 


Provide 5 long rectangular frames to be erected on their long 
sides. Arrange these two on each side of a centre aisle, and one 
across the aisle at the rear. They should be covered in front 
with dark green cambric, or wreathed with vines to suggest a 
vine-covered bank. 


Tack 5 pockets of cambric on the back of each frame, wide 
enough to admit easily and to support pieces of white cardboard, 
each having printed upon it in letters large enough to be read 
by the audience one of the following errors: 
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Gee 9. Leave me go. 18. Quite a few 


aL 
2. I-seen him. 10. I done it. 19. Side of 
3. These kind 11. Drownded 20. O boy! 
Those sort 12. Ain’t gotnopen.21. It busted. 
4. Ain’t it swell? 13. Them books 22. She learned me. 
5. Had ought 14. Can I go? 23. Awful good 
6. It was him, me, her.15. He writes good.24. You was. 
7. He don’t 16. Most all 25. Good night 
8. Going some place 17. In back of 


The former prisoners, dressed in white uniforms with green 
belts, and with green cockades in their caps, the boys wearing 
‘wooden swords and the girls large green quill pens (the uni- 
‘forms adopted by them as the new Loyal Legionaries) march in 
from each side of the stage, by twos, each column being led by 
one of their number as an officer. All bear cardboards under 
the arm next the audience, the blank side being out. An or- 
ehestra or piano behind the scenes plays “Down among the 
Dead Men,” the Melody being arranged as a march. ‘They ar- 
range themselves in two double slanting lines extending from 
the centre of the stage out, and standing outside the frames. 

When all have reached their places, they begin to sing. Five 
march out from each side and deposit their cardboards in the 
pockets, and return while the first stanza is being sung. Each 
stands at attention behind his pocket until the first “Down” of 
the series of four is reached. There are now ten children 
standing across the stage. As the first “Down” of the series 
is reached, the first two at the left place, with military pre- 
vision, their cardboards in the pockets. They return to their 
places to the music to which they marched in. At the second 
“Down” the next three place their cards, and so on: the next 
three and then the last two. They return to their places to the 
music to which they marched in. 

The second and third stanzas will take care of the fifteen 
remaining, the last five lowering their cards in five stages ab- 
solutely together and depositing them at the last “Down.” The 
fourth stanza is sung with all standing in their original posi- 
tions. At the “Down” of the last line, “Down among the Dead 
things,’ they should look downward, arms dramatically — out- 
stretched and pointing down. They march off the stage singing 
the last stanza. 


DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN (changed) Phillips 


Hlere’s a health to the King and a lasting peace, 
To faction an end, to wealth increase! 
Yes, we’ve proved our loyalty 
By casting forth the enemy. 
They lie forever hid from sight, 
Down among the dead things, down among the dead things; 
Down, down, down, down, 
Down among the dead things let them lie! 


Let’s pledge the King our allegiance true, 
For unto him is allegiance due! 
No, we can’t two masters serve; 
The other lies beneath the turf. 
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He lies forever hid from sight, 

Down among the dead things, down among the dead things, 
Down, down, down, down, 
Down, among the dead things let him lie! 

All praise to him who rules supreme 

Despising base, ignoble foes, 
Whose reign may flourish long and free! 
Let’s honor, praise our mighty King! 

His foes they lie forever hid 

Down among the dead things, down among the dead things, 
Down, down, down, down, — 
Down among the dead things let them lie! 


And here’s to him who rules supreme 
Despising base, ignoble foes, 
Whose reign may flourish long and free! 
Here’s a health to him, our mighty King! 
Should any man this health deny, 
Down among the dead things, down among the dead things, 
; Down, down, down, down, 
Down among the dead things let him lie! 


ACT 5 


Outside the palace. A reviewing stand for the King with 
raised seat for a throne. Hnter Lords Writewell and Speakwe 
in conversation. They advance to the reviewing stand afr 
busy themselves adjusting the royal robes over the throne. The 
then take their positions, one on the left, and one on the rig! 
of the throne, to await the arrival of the King. 


Speak. What a glorious day is this that sees His Majesty 
late rebellious subjects declaring allegiance to their King! 

Write. As glorious as the victorious warfare they ha’ 
just waged against their former allies, who now le dead | 
yonder field. 

Speak. Having once been found wanting, they beliey 
evidently, that proof of loyalty should precede its declaratio 

Writr. That proof has surely not been lacking. 

Speak. His Majesty approaches. 

(Enter the King and Lord Chancellor in conversation.) 

Kine. Good day, my Lords. (Zo Chan.) This day 
indeed a vindication of my faith in my people. 

Cuan. A vindication indeed, Your Majesty, but one iz 
possible had it not been for their faith in you and their affe 
tion for you, which, weak of spirit though they proved, ney 
really died. Their loyalty quickened seeks expression toda 

(Martial music is faintly heard; it approaches.) 

Kine. I hear music. (The Loyal Legionaires appet 


marching to the strains of “The Soldiers’ Chorus’ fre 
“Faust.” ) 
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The Loyal Legionaries enter from one side of the stage, 
dressed in uniforms as in Act. 4. Headed by the two constables 
and by their own two officers, they march in double ranks across 
the stage. As they pass the King, they salute. The music con- 
tinues until all have saluted and arranged themselves in two 
double rows extending from the throne outward and forward to 
the extreme left and right front of the stage. 

One of the Legionaries steps from the front rank to the throne 
and speaks. 

Lecionary. May it please your Majesty to hear from 
these, your late rebellious subjects, now the King’s Loyal 
Legionaries, the formal statement of their creed ? 

Kina. I shall listen with deepest interest. 


ALL. 


I believe that the English Language is worthy my 
admiration, respect and love. 

I believe that it is possible for me to speak that 
language correctly, fluently, and elegantly. 

I believe that this takes time, patience, and care. 

I believe that the use of slang kills one’s power to 
speak fluently. 

I believe that the proper accompaniment to pure, 
clearly enunciated language is a musical voice. 

‘I believe that this voice can be cultivated, for it is 
every one’s right by inheritance. 

I believe that it is possible to live up to this creed. 

I believe that it is worth while. 

I believe I'll try it. 
(My English Creed, by Harriette T. Treadwell.) 


Kine. Most gratifying. 

AnotHer Lectionary (from the other side). May it also 
lease Your Gracious Majesty to receive our vows of pihemance 
ierein severally signed and sealed? 

(Hands a beautifully bound book to the King, and 
returns to his place, but not until after the King has 
replied). 

Kine. I accept this pledge of your devotion with the ut- 
most gratification, for it is not alone to me that you tender 
it, but to that greater country you and I alike serve. This 
precious document shall find a worthy place in the archives 
of our state. (Hands it to the Sec. of State.) 

- Loyan Lecionartes. (They sing “The Soldiers’ Chorus.” 
When the third stanza is reached, the boys draw thew swords 
und the girls their pens.) 
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THE SOLDIER’S CHORUS FROM “FAUST” (changed) 


Hail, hail to thee, our mighty, king. 
We vow to thee allegiance true. 

To thee we dedicate our days 

That worthy speech, that worthy speech 
We may bring unto thee. 


For that dear native tongue, 
Blest inheritance 

We will wage open war, 
War ’gainst stupid slang, 
War ’gainst rules forsworn, 
War for English pure. 


Our swords (pens) we will draw, 
Our swords we will draw 

Its rights to defend. 

Hail, hail to thee, our mighty king! 
We vow to thee our allegiance true. 
To thee we dedicate our days 

That worthy speech be our offering. 


Kine. For this declaration of your loyalty I thank you. 
In recognition of that loyalty by which you become one with 
your comrades in arms, we ask you presently to join them in 
their solemn yearly ceremony of consecration, which is about 
to take place in the Hall of Memories. They await us even 
now. Let us go thither. 


(Procession headed by the two constables, the King, Chan- 
cellor, Clerk, First and Second C. O., the Loyal Legionaries in 
the rear, cross the stage from left to right. If possible, have 
the procession file up and down the aisles of the hall. Provide 
slogans for “Good English” printed in large letters on card- 
board and borne aloft on sticks. As each pair of Legionaries 
steps on to the floor, have one of them take a slogan from some 
one stationed there for the purpose, the left and right ones alter- 
nately receiving a slogan.) They sing all the time. 

They might return to the stage for a final tableau, the King 
standing in the centre. 


